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Ain't Nature Wonderful?” 
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The Waters of Oblivion 


HE Waters of Oblivion 
Are bitter as can be, 
And when they close above your head 
You’re done for, don’t you see; 
To dinner no one asks you then, 
To luncheon or to tea. 


The Waters of Oblivion 

Soon swallow up the poor, 
For no one cares for those who've lost 
Their social grip, I’m sure; 
For him who has no motor car 

There is no “water cure. 


The Waters of Oblivion 

Are sailed by many a boat, 

Some founder ere they’re under way, 
Some stagger like a goat; 

While money, tho’ it weighs so much, 
Keeps all the rest afloat. 


The Waters of Oblivion 

Are filled with millionaires 

Whose wives declared they'd not enough 
For really swell affairs; 

So down to Wall Street they made haste 
And bought too many shares. 


The Waters of Oblivion, 
As nouveaux riches aver, 
Are poorly charted, so that one 
May very easily err; 
To sail those seas you’ve got to have 
A Social Register. 
William Wallace Whitelock. 


Pp \Y on a woman’s sympathies and you 
are pretty sure to get an encore 








Wurre Mountain Refrigerators 


“The Chest with the Chill in it” 


Built on scientific principles and test 
ed by use ‘‘i over a million homes.” 
Easy to clean--econumica!—durable and 
efficient. Sold in every city and im- 
portant town in the United States. 


Send for handsome catalogues 
and booklets. 


Maine Manufacturing Co., Nashua, N. H. 
Established 1874 











W. L.DOUGLAS | 
RRuced °S.00 SHOES “Wetemnste 
Sposial Shoes $10.00 || Special Shoes $6.00 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


THE STAMPED PRICE IS W. L. DOUGLAS PERSONAL GUARANTEE 
THAT THE SHOES ARE ALWAYS WORTH THE PRICE PAID FOR THEM 


They are the best known shoes in the 
world, Sold in 107 W.L.Douglas stores, 
direct from the factory to you at only 
one profit, which guarantees to you the 
best shoes that can be produced, at the 
lowest possible cost. W.L.Douglas name 
and the retail price are stamped on the 
bottom of all shoes before they leave 
the factory, which is your protection 
against unreasonable profits. 





W. L. Douglas shoes are absolutely the 

best shoe values for the money in this 

country. They are made of the best and 

finest leathers that money can buy. 

They combine quality, style, work- 

manship and wearing qualities equal 

to other makes selling at higher prices. 

They are the leaders in the fashion ' 

centers of America, The prices are the same everywhere; 
they cost no more in San Francisco thanthey do in New Y ork. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the highest paid, 

skilled shoemakers, under the direction and supervision 

Te ree oS ff of experienced men, all working with an honest deter- 

SuananTer Tar "<< 7] mination to make the best shoes for the price that 
THE price PAO HE money can buy. 


Cc A U = | oO N Insist upon having W. L. 

Douglas shoes. The name 
and price is plainly stamped on the sole. Be careful 
to see that it has not been changed or mutilated, 


W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 

9000 shoe dealers besides our own stores. 

If your local dealer cannot supply you, : 
take no other make. Order direct from President 


e ory. Send for booklet telling how W. L. Douglas Shoe Co, 
to order shoes by mail, postage free. 147 Spark St., Brockton, Mass 


. 0 VAC. 
LIFE’S Ready Sidetracker 
To Be Used Discreetly by the Genius of 0 0 ron 
Any Outside Office ee 


ney 
ALL SIZES MOTORS AND GENERATORS UP TO 5 H. P. 
ln Stock at All Times 


R. X is in conference just now. Do Largest exchusrve Mail Order Small Motor dealers im the world Write (or bargarm cetmlog 
Ssremsron CHAS. H. JOHNSTON - BOX Si - WEST END. PITTSBURGH, PA 


FOR THEM 

















you wish to wait? 





In reference to what did you wish to see 
Mr. X? Food Calories 
Have you an appointment? N 
What is the nature of your business? 
Mr. X is dictating. Will anyone else do? 
The best time to see Mr. X? Why, you 


can see him almost any time when he’s 
disengaged. in hustling for food calories. It will re- 


the highest scientific authority it 
can be stated that by the year 2,100 
the United States will have a population 


of 197,000,000, engaged for the most part 


Would you like to leave your card? quire 260 trillion calories a year to keep 
If you will tell me what it is, perhaps I | our descendants at that time fit for their 
can attend to it. activities, whatever these may be. 


In the last analysis, everything mankind 











does, or fails to do, seems to be connected 


So New Shoes—Old Shoes—Tight Shoes with those infernal food calories. They 


all feel the same if you set the cave-man to killing his neighbor, 
shake into them some and they are at the basis of all contempo- 


<o ALLEN 1S FOOT-EASE rary diplomacy, or lack of diplomacy, 
= > whichsoever it is. It is a pretty safe bet 
| The Antiseptic, Healing Powder for the feet 2 .- that if Man ever reaches an almost perfect 
Takes the friction from the shoe, freshens the 4 NN state it will not be until he has thrown 

y font aon ghennew Vige. 26 night be Rag Ley food aa - ee and found 

a ; 1 some substitute that will enable him to de- 

es aad aakeny den Uinne eaten aaee : } vote his time to a higher task than that of 


stoking his stomachic furnace with fuel 


Over 1,500,000 pounds of powder for the feet were for which indivi : ‘ . 
ened by car Asmay and Have Garing the war. or which individuals and nations are con 








stantly bartering their immortal souls. 














Next Week 
The Cinema Primer. A new series featuring the movie stars, 
illustrated by John Held, Jr. Verses by Robert E. Sherwood. 


Another remarkable Golf Picture by A. B. Frost. 


‘‘Unfamiliar Anniversaries” 


Also a new series, by Tenggren 


If Sundays are made Prussian Blue 
And we've nothing whatever to do 
We'll search out the cause 
Of the Indigo Laws 


And * * * * * + 


Don’t you wish you knew what the last line is of the above 
limerick by J. M. Flagg in next week’s Lire? There’s only one 
way you can find out. Meanwhile, in view of the spring numbers 


that are coming, why not obey that impulse? (See coupon.) 


Special ‘ 
Orter \ 
N\ 
Enclosed ‘N ™ 
find One Dol- \ 
lar (Canadian ‘ 
$1.20, Foreign ~ 
$1.40). Send Lire 
for three months—twelve 
issues—to 
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Open only to new subscribers; no 
scriptions renewed at this rate. 


LIFE, 17 West 31st Street, New York. 


N 
One Year, $5.00. (Canadian, $5.80; Foreign, $6.60. ) ™ 
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A Blue-Blooded Bnticism 


HE New York Tribune is one of the 
most esteemed of our many esteemed 
contemporaries. It is the embodiment 
of 100 per cent. Americanism. It is 
written by red-blooded Americans, to be 
read red-blooded Americans. And 
yet now and again its Americanism does 
ost attain to 100 per cent.; it shrinks to 
less than 50 per cent., even if this shrink- 
age is observable only in a single word— 
a word which deserves to be denounced 
as a blue-blooded Briticism. Here is the 
evidence : 
“Immediately the traffic slump began, 
the railroads started to reduce working 


by 


forces.” 

On reading this every red-blooded 
American must have been conscious of a 
boiling over of his red blood. What a 
truly red-blooded American ought to have 
written is: 

“ 4s soon as the traffic slump began the 
railroads started to reduce working 
forces.” 

And this lapse from the standard of 
pure English was in an editorial, in what 
the British call a leader—unless it is only 
a little one, and then they call it a leader- 
ette. Quite English, you know. JB. M. 


Down With the Infinite! 


_ attack that Einstein is making up- 

on the Infinite will cause very general 
satisfaction, especially in this country. 
The average American has always vaguely 
felt that an illimitable universe was too 
much of a good thing. If we've got to 
lick all creation eventually, it is satisfac- 
tory to learn that creation has its limits. 
Furthermore, Infinity has had a way of 
mocking at Man that has chafed painfully 
the latter’s egotism. We still have a 
sneaking atavistic fondness for the geo- 
centric theory, and a boundless universe 
has been to every one of us a kind of per- 
sonal affront. Of course, Einstein may be 
It is certain that Infinity won’t 
give up the fight at a mere word from a 
German scientist. But this great icono- 
clast will have as an ally in his attack upon 
limitless space the whole human race. 
“Man wants but little here below,” and, 
by the same -token, he doesn’t want too 
much up above. And so we cry lustily: 
“’Rah for Einstein! Down with Infinity!” 


Twelve to a |Case 


IGGS: There goes a reliable fellow; 
never lost a case cf mine. 
Jiccs : 
Biccs : He’s the 
drayman who helped me move seven times 
last year. 


mistaken. 


Your attorney, eh? 


Attorney nothing! 


LORA: Have you ever met the only 
man you ever loved? 
Dora: Hundreds of them, my dear. 








A Painted Terrace at Mammoth Hot Springs 


Vacation in the land 
you will never forget 


—make it a Burlington-Northern Pacific Planned 
Vacation through Yellowstone National Park. 


Enter at famous Gardiner Gateway—see Devil’s Slide, 
Paradise Valley, Gate of the Mountains, Electric 
Peak, and other wonders of the northern—Gardiner— 
entrance. 


See roaring geysers 250 feet high, fossil forests eons 
old, the steaming, tinted terraces of Mammoth Hot 
Springs, the painted canyon graven into “monstrous 
heads of kings, dead chiefs—men and women of the 
old time,” the Tetons, Yellowstone Park! 


Leave via Cody Road—‘“the most wonderful ninety 
miles in America.” Motor through colossal Sylvan 
Pass, wild and beautiful Shoshone Canyon, past the 
gigantic Government dam higher than the New York 
Flatiron Building. 


Burlington-Northern Pacific Planned Vacation in- 
cludes Cody Road without side trips or additional cost. 


Also, it takes you, at slight side-trip cost, to delightful 
Rocky Mountain National—Estes—Park where you can 
golf, climb, fish, horse-back ride, as long as you wish; 
thence to Denver, with Pike’s Peak, Colorado Glaciers, 
Mesa Verde National Park and other numerous and rx 
nowned regions near-by. All the way on through trains— 
all in connection with your tour of Yellowstone. 


Free Book of 
Yellowstone 


Park 


All about the park—‘ The 
whole story in a_ nut- 
shell.” Richly illustrated. 
Send for your copy now. 





YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK 











Old 
Faithful 
Geyser 


P. S. EUSTIS 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
C. B. & Q. Railroad, Chicago 


A. M. CLELAND 
Passenger T rafiic Manager, Northern 
Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


Burlington - Northern Pacific 








Planned Vacations 














Burlington 


THE NATIONAL 
PARK LINE 





Three great wonder spots— Yellowstone Park, Rocky Mountain—Estes— 
Park and Colorado, all on one circ/e trip, 










Weed 
Tire 


Chains 















“What! My Car?” 


“Yes! Skidded—and it’s up to you. You failed 
to provide the chauffeur with Tire Chains. Only 
good luck saved your wife from paying the supreme 
penalty for your negligence. She’s on the way to 
the hospital, painfully injured, but the doctor 
thinks she'll pull through.” 


How strange it is that disaster must come to some men 
before they realize that all tires will skid on wet pavements 
and muddy roads when not equipped with Chains. 


The time to provide against accidents is before they 
happen. Don’t wait until after the first skid. Put Weed 
Chains on all four tires at the first indication of slippery going 
and you will have quadruple protection against injury, death, 
car damage and lawsuits. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


In Canada: 


BRIDGEPORT \¢/ CONNECTICUT 
Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 


The Complete Chain Line— All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes—From Plumbers’ Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain 





GENERAL SALES OFFICE: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh : Portland, Ore. San Francisco 
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T follows up the hill and down — 
The road that takes me into town; 


And, oh, it’s many lads I meet 
With smiles and glances bold or sweet; 


Eyes that are blue maybe, or black— 
But I am never smiling back. 
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Market Day 


I have to hold my tongue and go 
As prim as if I didn’t know. 


Ah, dear, it’s hard—this being good— 
I don't like doing what I should. 


My basket’s always heavy, too— 
I need a man’s strong arm, I do! 


I wonder why there’s any harm, 


When all the air’s so kind and warm, 
When smiling lads swing down the road 
And ask to help me with my load 


In smiling back at them again 
Not every time, but now and then ? 
Abigail Cresson. 








“] HOPE THEY LETS 





THE STREET CARS RAISE THEIR FARES, MICKEY. 
MORE OUT OF OUR TRAVELIN’ EXPENSES.” 


WE COULD SAVE A LOT 





























































































SN’T Einstein wonderful, just simply wonderful! 
What in the world did we ever do without Relativity? 
We're taking it up in quite a serious way—Relativity 

and the Universe, you know—and giving a whole even- 

ing of study to it, my little group of advanced thinkers. 

Though poor dear Mama doesn’t approve at all. 
“Hermione,” she said to me, “I wish you would drop 
Relativity!” 

“Mama,” I asked her, “what in the world is your 
objection to it?” 

“My dear,” she said, “when J was a young lady no 
unmarried woman would Lave thought for a moment of 
discussing anything of that sort!” 

She’d got it mixed with Psychoanalysis, you know 
and, really, they aren’t a bit alike! No sex in it, you know. 
Don’t you think Einstein is more wonderful thanBergson, 

So much more more 
Cosmic, if you get what I mean! 

More Cosmic in his Contacts, you know! 

And, really, one’s Contacts are everything, don’t you think? 

A really Advanced Thinker can’t afford to be anything but 
Cosmic in his Contacts. It is a rule I try to carry into every 
act of my life. Every night before I go to bed I ask myself: 
“ Have I been Cosmic in my Contacts to-day, or have I failed?” 

These little spiritual self-examinations help one to Grow, 
don’t you think? And isn’t Growth marvelous! Sometimes 
I just sit for hours and think of Growth Growth 

GrowTH ! 

Fothergil Finch said to me the other day: “ Hermione, have 
you lost your interest in Socialism, or have your other Causes 
taken up too much of your time?” 

And I said to him: “Fothergil, there is, in the last analysis, 
only One Cause and that is the Cause of Growth!” 

And when I am asked to join a new committee or something 
I ask at once, “ Will it make for Growth? Or will it not make 
for Growth?’ 

And that’s what I feel about Einstein 
theories make for Growth! 

Though, of course, he’s a little well, er 
dangerous to the untrained mind, if you get what I mean. 

Like Nietzsche, you know. Though he’s Nicer than 
Nietzsche, of course. I mean, you know, a great many Nice 
People wouldn’t care to have Nietzsche come to dinner and 
bring one of his Supermen with him although the 
more advanced groups, even among the best people, would not 
draw the line, of course. 

But there always will be the feeling among some of the girls, 
even the serious thinkers, that they wouldn’t care actually to 
marry one cf Nietzsche’s supermen, you know. Like the feeling 
about the Japanese, if you get what I mean. 

And yet I think, on the whole, that more of the best people 
would be inclined to receive the superman socially than would 
have been the case a few years ago. 

And the same is true about the Bolshevists . . . Bol- 
shevism is one of my Causes, you know! 

Though I suppose I will be persecuted for saying so. 

But the world’s Leaders in Thought have always been perse- 
cuted ! 

And sometimes I think that I am a reincarnation of Joan of 


even? well, more 


that his 


The Thoughts of Hermione 


The Modern Young Woman 












Arc! I have the impulse, if you get what I mean, to moun 
on a hauberk, or whatever they called a war-horse, with , 
falcon in my hand, and ride, with white banners waving, at the 
head of my army! And I feel that so strong that I know a 
times that I have actually done that in some former existence! 

I’m awfully psychic, you know, and I believe in reincarnatiog 
just as Prometheus did or was it Pythagoras? Any. 
how, one of those lovely old Greeks. ; 

And I sometimes think that the Personality of Joan of Ar 
passed into Charlotte Corday, and then passed from Charlotte 
Corday into me! 

I’ve had the whole house done over from top to bottom, and 
I have one room where I go to think these things out 
decorated in harmonious colors, if you get what I mean, so 
that it will match my Aura and I was sitting in there 
the other day when the conviction came upon me so strong 
that I was both Joan of Arc and Charlotte Corday that it was 
positively frightful! 

So I determined to have a play written in which I could rep. 
resent both of them, if you get what I mean, and play it at one 
of the neighborhood theatres that I help support. 

It will help uplift the poor, you know, to play it where all 
the settlement-house people can see it. 

I’m having some of the most wonderful costumes made! 
Fothergil Finch is writing the play, and it will be in free verse, 
of course. 

One must give the Masses a chance at the best in the literature 
and the drama if one is to uplift them, don’t you think? 

And how much better it ts for my little group to assist me in 
my play than to spend their time in mere frivolity! 

One of my costumes will be made of cloth of gold. I will 
wear that in the scene where Joan of Arc has the king 
crowned. In one way, of course, it is very distasteful to me to 
wear such an expensive costume 
might smack of ostentation. 

But I think it is my duty to wear it. For the Masses must be 
educated zsthetically, too, you-know. They cannot live by bread 
alone. It would be selfish in me not to wear it. 

So I am going to sacrifice my preferences and do so. 

Sacrifice! Sacrifice! Is there anything in the world s0 
lovely as Sacrifice? ’ 

Fothergil Finch is trying to get something into the news- 
papers about the play, but so far they haven’t given him any 
space. The horrid jealousy of the degrading theatrical trust 
is keeping it out of the papers, Fothergil says. 

Not that we want any vulgar publicity but it is our 
duty to let others who are interested in the New Movements 
see that we are carrying on the torch, if you get what I mean 

Well, I must hurry on. I have an engagement at my mo 
diste’s, and then tea with the Oriental Esoteric Society, and then 
a meeting before dinner with the Organization for Getting 
Newsboys to the Coal Mines, and then I must rush to the 
Dinner to-night. It’s a big dinner, you know one ol 
those $100 a plate affairs where we are going to talk 
about Ways and Means for Feeding the Hungry Without 
Pauperizing Them. Good-by! Don Marquis. 


to some persons it 





HOME for indigent lawyers is a New York project. But 
no relief seems to be in sight for busted clients. 
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Drawn by Cuartes ForBELL. 
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Who Says Crime Goes Undetected? 











THE BABES IN THE Woop 


cAs screened under the direction of OLIVER HERFORD 

















Embittered by a Spavin, inherited from a licentious The stern crucible of Nature plays no tavorites. In 
horse-racing ancestor, the Marquis de Mauvais Oeuf the white nest of Innocence is hatched the foul plot of 
swears to protect his dying brother’s orphan babes. orphanticide. 





4 
$ . In the hushed halls of Twilight the pure gaze of child- 
Athwart the giant Redwoods of the forest of Fontaine- ish innocence hears not the fearful footfall of the 
bleau rings the elfish laughter of the doomed tots. Dread Reaper. 








5 
The HUMAN HEART is like an all-day lollipop, hard In vain the wicked Marquis searches the Murder- 
as an unfeeling stone until melted by the warm lips of supplement for a notice of his crime—‘ Gad blank it!” 


innocent childhood. he mutters, “ Cross-eyed Mike has double-crossed me!” 
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he By the aid of a psychic gesture filched in happier 
days from a blind Miracle Man, Cross-eyed Mike heals 
the Spavined foot and the sin-stained 
Marquis de Mauvais Oeuf. 

Soap Cycle 

WAS a long, white bar of soap. Hinkle, 

the soap salesman, sold me to Jones, 
the druggist. Jones passed me over the 
counter to a man named Mace, who wore 
adirty, checked suit. Mace took me home 
and cut me into thin slices; then he 
wrapped me in tin foil, and labeled me 
“Bunyon’s Famous Spot Remover.” 

Mace was a “street man,” and he ex- 
tolled my virtues to the crowd, over his 
tripod. 

“T’'m goin’ to show you again, ladies an’ 

9 gen'lemen, the most marvelous discovery 
he of this modern an’ scientific age. I have 
9 2 

! here Bunyon’s Famous Spot Remover, 








soul of the 





which will clean everything but sin. Just 
dip the Spot Remover in water, rub it on 
the spot, and presto!—whether the spot 
is of grease, ink, iodine, fat or oil, Bun- 
Now for to-day, and 
to-day only—merely as an advertisement— 


yon’s will remove it. 


I am offering—” 

Jones, the druggist, who had been listen- 
He took 
me to his shop, and I lay on the counter 


ing, bought a few slices of me. 
for about a week. Hinkle, the soap sales- 
man, coming back to the drug store for 
a reorder, bought a piece of me. He put 
me into his pocket, and carried me to a 
tailor friend of his. 

The tailor took off my tin-foil wrapper, 


And so in the tangled Percolator of Fate 
melody of Yestere’en is welded 
perfect To-morrow. 





the broken 
into the Adagio of a 


(Passed by the National Board of Vacuum Cleaners.) 


dipped me in water, and poised me over 
the ironing-board. ’Tis sad indeed—here 
I was, cleaning the dirty, checked suit of 
Mace, the “ street man.” 


N. I f Strauss. 


His Turn 


HAT all know died and 


approached the pearly gates. 


clerk you 
“ Give me a seat in the front row,” he 

demanded of St. Peter. 

said the hoary gatekeeper. 

“ Heaven's all sold out, but I can give you 


“ Sorry,” 


something just as good.” 


NCE more daylight saving has be- 


come the question of the hour. 









The New School of Book 
Reviewers - 
With Foot-Ease Wherever the Shoe Fits. 
E’LL blame it on the war. Due, pos- 
sibly, to the unusual amount of let- 
ters received and written at that time, per- 
sons have since been showing a marked in- 
terest in books. Almost every household 
has a book. 

This interesting state of affairs has re- 
sulted in a school of book reviewers 
who are considerate 
enough to dispense with 
all tedious and technical 
details ordinarily con- 
cerned in reviewing a 
book. The they 
can manage to say about 
books the more _ pop- 
ular and successful they 
become. In that part 
of the newspaper over 
they hold sway 
they set forth the most 
intimate revelations of 
their private lives, rid- 
ing their favorite hobbies, 
which may 
the proper care and treat- 
ment of lemon meringue 
pie to the persecution 
and extinction of aspiring 
architects. It has been 
said that they are paid 
more to current 
literature in this fashion 
than are their stodgy col- 
leagues 
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My small niece, Garlicia, has a distinct 
to oysters, 
are striving to overcome. 


which her parents 
Once they went 
so far as to ask me to reason with her. 


“ Garlicia,” I said, accordingly, “ why is 


aversion 


it that you have so decided a disdain for 
Don’t you know that in all 
probability, ages and ages ago, you were 
very much like one yourself? Tell me, 
little Pagan, don’t like 
them?” 


To all of 


oysters? 


you why you 


which Garlicia responded 
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wholesale, over the week- 
end, more at- 
tempts at criticism. 

Not that 
biographical accounts are 
without intrinsic worth. 

Personally, I never had 

a decent recipe for non- 

acid russet-shoe polish until I accidentally 
stumbled upon a_ signed dissertation 
printed the New York’  Blaah 
on “Constantinople and the Greeks.” 
Charmed by my discovery, I became an 
ardent follower of that part of the paper, 
and have since learned how to shingle a 
roof; the correct summer nourishment 
for baby Belgian griffons; the several odd 
varieties of cream cheese, and the normal 
stages of learning to play a Boehm-sys- 
tem, mail-order saxophone. 

To make my point even more pointed, 
may I not—in the new fashion—review a 
book? Any book—it really doesn’t matter : 
take The Haunted Oyster (Middleton’s) 
by Margaret Freudian Complex. 


serious 


these auto- 


in 


“nes 
HE DREW HIS WAGES, 


Bill is no valet at all, 
According to Mr. McFall. 
He said “draw my bath!” 
Just imagine his wrath 
When Bill drew a tub on the wall. 


TOO 


“Goo.” Well, what could I say? She 
was undoubtedly right. 

“Goo” is exactly what might be said 
of The Haunted Oyster. The con- 
ventional ending, in which the conven- 
tional heroine falls into the conventional 
arms of the conventional would 
make the esophagus of an adult ostrich 
writhe. Not that I have read the ending 
of The Haunted Oyster. Not that I have 
read any part of The Haunted Oyster— 
not I. But I’m willing to wager a leather- 
faced cleek that my grandfather swore 
by in 1882 that that is the way in which 
The Haunted Oyster ends. You can’t 
tell me—the book has a magenta cover. 

Henry William Hanemann. 


hero, 


MounrGgomeey Frace 


LIFE 


The Solemn Ass 


HE way of the solemn ass is mighty 


and his counsels prevail: he leaveth 
nothing to be undesired. 

He presideth over the deliberation of the 
ungodly and prevaileth even unto the bit. 
ter end. ard in the 
corridor, and wicked men, when they can 
get flee from his 
thanksgiving. 

made my prayer to the Everlasting 
for succor, but th 
solemn Ass was there. 
and though I clothed 
myself with sackcloth, 
and though I wailed 
in my anguish and beat 
my heart, he lingered 
over my remains. 
He talketh 
, mittees: he writeth to 
the papers: he discour- 
seth of tobacco and the- 
ology and starteth new 
cults in art and letters— 
who shall say him nay? 
Some day I will rise in 
my might: and slay him; 
and he shall be no more; 
and the people shall re- 
joice and there shall be 
peace and quietness in all 
the land about. 


His Ledger 
EW YORKER: 
What do ali those 

notches in your gun rep- 


killed? 


His footsteps are hx 


away, presence with 


to com- 


= 
resent—men 

Cowpoy (digging 
down for knife): 
Nope; I put a new notch 
there every time an 
Easterner asks me if | 
ever killed a man. 


At the Play 
WEEP at the play 
When the villain pursues the fair 
maid, 
Or honor is lost or betrayed. 
I weep at the play. 
At life’s mighty heartbreaks I stand 
Dry-eyed, nerves stretching like tighten- 
ing bands, 
Teeth shut, muscles set, with interlocked 
hands 
And breath that comes gasping. 
Death, love, loss and failure, 
Small cares that are petty and rasping, 
All find me defiant, at bay. 
Yet I weep at the play. 
Edith Willis Linn. 
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the new 


MONG 
A‘. 


ay be heard from at almost any 
moment is one for the suppression of un- 


necessary and aimless drifting. 
It is one thing to pick up 
your morning paper and read 
that Mr. and Mrs. So-and-so 
have drifted apart, or that Mr. 
Thingamabob is drifting into 
society or debt, or what not, 
but when nations get to drift- 
ing about it is time to call a 
halt. No class A_ nation 
ought to be allowed to drift. 
Just at present the worst 
outbreaks of drifting are re- 
ported in England and Amer- 
ica. Lire, in the interest of 
the higher journalism, has in- 
vestigated reports from these 
drift-centres in the hope of 
ascertaining just when the 
drifting began, why it began 
and where it is taking us. Up 
to the present we regret to 
Say no satisfactory conclu- 
sions have been reached. We 






movements 






are assured, however, by several high au- 
thorities that the objective of the drift is 
one or more of the following: 
dition, ruin, chaos, oblivion. 


which 


IT IS TO LAUGH 
“THEY SAY THE NEXT WAR WILL BE BETWEEN US.” 


similar 


war, per- unlike 








our 


Oddly enough, our old friend, Mr. 
of NN apy oe Te 
ew i / 1) dh 
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Uncle Sam: 
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“UNE BONNE HISTOIRE” 
THEY TELL ME, JOHN, THAT YOU AND I ARE DRIFTING 
INTO WAR. 


\ \ *\Q\ Aes . 
' AY \\\ ANY —_> =. 
From Punch, Feb. 16, 1921. 










investigation 






Punch, appears to have been conducting a 


with results not 


own. Witness his recent 


cartoon which we reproduce on this page. 
This saddens us. 


But perhaps it is not quite 


so bad as the authorities 


would have us think. Re 

cently our Ambassador in 

London, Mr. Davis, said: 
“The British Empire and 


the United States are rather 


large vessels. Neither can 


hope to manceuver without 
taking accourit of the other’s 
and 


from 


whereabouts, they 
have to take 
time a fair amount of 
other’s wake. But God 
the steersman of either 


may 
time to 
each 
pity 
who 
brings them into collision, if 
ever his crew and passengers 
get their hands on him.” 

To which all 
members of the Society for 


would - be 


the Suppression of Unneces- 
sary and 
will add: 


Aimless Drifting 


“* Amen.” 




























“EVERYTHING I'VE TOLD YOU SO FAR, SIR, HAS BEEN UNTRUE.” 
>» 


“ WHAT IS THE BIG IDEA! ; 
“ WHY—DIDN’T I FIRST HAVE TO GET YOU INTERESTED IN THE PROPOSITION?” 


The Death of Romance 


“TQ OMANCE dies at the breakfast table,” remarked Camilla 

pensively, making aimless figures on the bridge score-pad. 

“Why don’t you breakfast in bed, my dear,” replied Alicia 
Borop; “I do.” 

“T’ve tried; that is the dismal proof.” 

“Proof is always dismal; never try to prove anything. It 
always annoys people. Either they are wrong or you are, and 
it is bound to be unsatisfactory,” said Alicia with complaisant 
finality, wriggling a tiny brown suede-covered foot. 

“But, why should it die?” asked Camilla. 

“That reminds one of the epitaph of the infant,” Alicia 
murmured, “‘If I was so soon to be done for; wonder what I 
was begun for?’” 

“I think that is a quite odious thing to quote, Alicia.” 

“But why? The analogy, cr whatever you call it, is so 
perfect. Romance is an infant that never survives; and 
although you say it passes away at the breakfast table, I am 
convinced that it dies from under-nourishment.” 

“T wonder if Mr. Hoover couldn’t be persuaded to organize 
a relief fund or something for starved romances?” questioned 
Camilla, a little smile playing about her lips. 

“He should be sympathetic after his adventures with the 
Presidential nomination. If ever a romance died of malnutrition, 
his did, Camilla. What do you have for breakfast, besides 
Alfred?” went on Alicia crisply. 

“T don’t have Alfred for breakfast; I have to be satisfied 
with an indifferent egg and a glimpse of his head behind the 
Tribune.” 


“Why don’t you read the Times? If the thing is dead or 
dying, why not swathe it in newspapers?” 

“T hate to start the day on hunger-strikes in Dublin and—” 

“Ancther instance of starving romance,” interrupted Alicia. 
continued Camilla. 
“ I think our own local massacres are so much more amusing 


“And Armenian massacres,” 


There are always some on the inside page,” said Alicia, the 
brown suede shoe with the fascinating bronze silk ankle still 
wriggling. 
thinking of when she redoubled spades that time?” 

“TI don’t know what she was thinking of, but she had evi- 
dently forgotten that I was her partner and that we were playing 
for five cents a pcint,” replied Camilla coldly. 

“Do you suppose she is as optimistic at breakfast as she 
is at bridge?” 

“Bernice Calthrop is one of those ridiculously normal per- 
sons for whom any meal at any hour has no terrors.” 

“So her romance is dead?” 

“Not at all, my dear; it is romance to her merely to have 
a husband.” 

“Whose husband?” questioned Alicia, rising and glancing 
critically in the mirror while she adjusted her veil. 

“Her own.” 

“.” 

As they moved together toward the door, Camilla ventured: 
“T shall order another morning paper.” 


“ And speaking of massacres, whatever was Bernice 


“Better have coffee in your room,” replied Alicia. “And,” 
she added, “the eggs may not seem so indifferent there.” 

“I don’t mind indifference in anything but Alfred,” said 
Camilla meaningly. Ivan Mariner. 
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The Pen of a Ready Writer 


ERE in the United States there ought to be a new edition 
H of the Complete Letter-Writer, to supply models for the 
friendly, considerate and complimentary epistles which men 
who have things for sale now write to men who have money 
to buy things with. There ought to be a Correspondence School 
to instruct beginners in the New Art of Correspondence and 
to impart the principles of the craft of cajoling us into purchas- 
ing what we don’t need and what we don’t want. Well-equipped 
instructors could be found among those who proclaim their abil- 
ity to compose Letters that Get Results.- Some of them are mas- 
ters of this department of literature, and they can almost convert 
the recipient of their missives to the belief that they are really 
solicitous for his comfort and fearful lest he may neglect to 
fill in the blank and sign on the dotted line before it is too 
late to profit by their self-sacrificing offer. 

There is something truly touching—and “touching” is the 
exact word—in the familiar tone of a communication recently 
sent out by one of the Organs of the Uplift. It explains that 
new subscribers can get a ten-dollar book and a year’s sub- 
scription to the Organ of the Uplift for only eleven dollars and 
a half. “Really you mustn’t miss this chance. It’s too big— 
actually bigger than we are permitted to tell you.” That is 
heart-to-heart talk, appealing potently to the desire of most of 
us to get something for nothing. The book itself is almost 














worth the money, and as for the Organ of the Uplift, “ it is like 
finding it, and in a year in which you will need it as never be- 
fore. With a new administration coming in, with momentous 
decisions by the score about to be made, with the whole world 
looking to America for leadership—a journal of fact and 
opinion that is fearless and free can serve you well.” 

And if you subscribe for this subsidized Organ of Uplift, it 
will serve you right ! 

It would be a pity not to quote the final words of this 
inspired missive: “Simply pin your check to this card and 
return it to the address above. Money, we submit, should 
never be allowed to stand between an inquiring mind and 
intellectual riches!” 

What do you know about that? 

Perhaps some of the recipients of this persuasive epistle may 
recall the words of wisdom once uttered by Mark Twain 
“To be good is noble, but to teach others to be good is nobler 
and less trouble. B. M. 


If You Get What He Means 
eee: Do you buy suggestions for screen dramas? 
Movie Macnate: Surest thing you know, brother—pro- 
vided the suggestions are suggestive enough. 


OU might as well give the devil his due. He'll collect it 


anyhow. 
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“While there is Life there’s Hope” 


Published by 
LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


London Offices, Rolls House, Breams Bldgs., London, E. C. 


ND now 

thenews 

is that the 

Allies and 

Germany 

have not 

been able to agree about reparations and 

that the troops of Belgium, France and 

Great Britain have crossed the Rhine and 
occupy three German cities! 

It is picturesque but expensive. The 
visible purpose of occupying the German 
cities is to bring the Germans to a frame 
of mind in which they will be willing to 
promise to pay more money. Meanwhile, it 
seems to be a case of getting the bear by 
the tail. You haven’t really got the bear 
when you have him by the tail—you can- 
not lift him by the tail and carry him 
home. 
got a hold on him which it may be em- 
barrassing to let go. One cannot say that 
the Allies are any for’arder in having oc- 
cupied those German cities, but % seemed 
the thing to do if the Germans could not 
meet their terms, and as a necessary move 
in politics it may not be so bad. 

One that Ebert, the 
President, urges calmness upon his country 
fellowmen, and says their country is de- 
fenseless. In so far as that is true, it is 
Germany’s great advantage. If she has no 
means to fight and won’t fight, she has the 
public opinion of the world for her de- 
fense. We are all looking on at that show. 
All of us who have any sense know that in 
the end Germany must have a reasonably 
fair deal, and a reasonable chance to live 


All there is of it is that you have 


reads German 


and be good, and useful in the world. Any 
arrangement that fails to secure for her 
that prospect will do the Allies more 
harm than it does her. The Allies have 
got to square their conduct with some 
sort of righteousness. They must know 
that, and certainly everybody else does. But 
how are they going to let go of that tail? 


17 West Thirty-first Street, New York 


We shall just have to wait and see. 
In the end there must be an agreement on 
terms, and one would say that if the pres- 
ent governments of France and England 
cannot reach such an agreement with the 
present government of Germany, all these 
countries may presently get new political 
representatives. We all know that the 
present government of Great Britain is 
not the only possible government. Pre- 
sumably, in the course of time, it will 
shift to other hands, and the same is true 
of France. But as to France one recalls 
what Sir Philip Gibbs said, that under- 
neath the surface of things in that country 
there is a new spirit; a spirit born of the 
war; a spirit of young France, which the 
government so far has not represented. 
The war taught something to some people 
Indeed it taught a great deal 
to a great many people, including, for 
some of them, a new idea of human rela- 
tions and what sort of a spirit must govern 
affairs if the peoples of Europe are to con- 
tinue to live side by side. Gibbs thought 
that that new knowledge had been duly 
sowed 


in France. 


in France and that it will come 
through and make itself felt. When the 
older men are dead, he said, or have to 
quit, that will happen. 
for France. One must have the same hope 


That was his hope 


for England—that the seed has been sown 


there for better relations between men, 
for better relations even between the Irish 
The bad of 
the war has been largely harvested or is 


being harvested. 


and the British government. 


The good of it, not yet. 


T looks a little as though the smash had 

really come in Russia, but, of course, 
one cannot tell. All that one knows is 
that it will come—that it will come in 


what the old-fashioned people used to 
call “the Lord’s good time.” The terrible 
experience of Russia has not been without 
its value to the rest of the world and 
itself too. Nobody 
seems to like Lenine and Trotzky as 


doubtless to Russia 
rulers. 
of autocrats, wants to come under the 
Lenine plan. The red in the 
turned pink all over the world at sight of 
Bolshevism is not making prog- 


Nobody, except the Lenine group 
Reds has 


Russia. 
ress. It is going backwards everywhere. 
As a great 


Russia before new and better ideas can 


destructive force to purge 
have a chance, it has of course its value. 
In all great political changes there must 
be time for process. All Europe now is in 
a state of process. 
thought about the failure of the United 
States to get into the League is that per- 
haps more had to happen before its pres- 
ence in the League would really be help- 
ful. The spirit that made the treaty so 
bad came right across to the United States 
As General 


The most consoling 


and beat it in the Senate. 
Smuts said, It was humanity itself that 
failed in Paris. 

But its failure is not final. 


has got to go on and co-operative po- 


The world 


litical life has got to be worked out first. 


F you get away from New York and 
try to ride in the street cars you find 
that five cents won’t carry you. In some 
towns they ask seven cents and in others 
eight. When the distance is long they 
charge you what it is worth. New York 


is not quite like any other city in the 


problem of its public utilities, and what 
fares should be paid for riding in it is a 
matter for expert determination. But this 
much is plain: that at present its popula- 
tion does not pay the cost of its trans- 
portation. 
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It will have to do so unless indeed it can 
manage to shift that expenditure back 
gnto the taxpayers. One can ride in the 
Broadway subway to 233rd Street for 
five cents. The distance is twelve or fif- 
teen miless or perhaps more, according 
to where you start from. The New York 
Central will charge you thirty-five cents 


for part of that distance. Doubtless the 


subway can do it cheaper than that, but 
not for five cents. Governor Miller wants 
to get our public utilities tangle straigh- 
tened out. His critics, like the World, 
who are intelligent and approve of his 
general purpose, want it done withoyt de- 
priving the city of self-government. Let 
us hope that the governor and his critics 
will both succeed, but self-government 
might learn wisdom by walking. So long 
as it is not seriously inconvenienced by its 
blunders over the public utilities, it is 
hard to make it stop blundering. 


x a 


ASN’T Mr. Colby pretty good as 
Secretary of State? 

The Springfield Republican says he was, 
and that the policies he put his name to, 
involving our relations with Russia, 
Mexico and Japan, have all been accepted 
by the new administration. 

And Mr. Davis as ambassador to Lon- 
don was so good that even the Wall Street 
Journal admits it. 

On Hobby Day of the National Press 
Club in Washington, President Harding 
(as reported in the Public Ledger) “ inti- 
mated if he had one hobby he thought it 
was in doing kindly things now and then 
to folks who needed just such a slap on 
the back to set them going in a right di- 
rection.” 

That may account for the strength of 
the report that he has set George Harvey 
going in the direction of London. But 
who can tell? 


HEY say that in the middle ages life 
was very unsafe, but a good many 
people had a good time. They took chances 
with less hesitation than we do, and did 
not seem to think much of taking life it- 
self. It may be that death is less im- 
portant than appears, but judging from 
the papers, our time is getting more like 
the middle ages all the while so far as un- 
certainty of life and disregard of death 
go, and also disregard of property rights. 











“ GET A SHAVE! 


The newspapers are quite wonderfully full 
of killings and robberies by violence. 
Pick up any paper and see how bad it is in 
New York. It seems to be rather worse 
in Philadelphia, and one shrinks from 
learning how bad it is in Chicago and 
Memphis. It may be the war. It may be 
Prohibition. It may be the absence of 
enforcement of Prohibition. It may be the 
rise of the motor car and increased facili- 
ties for escape after robbing or maybe 
killing somebody. Some people say Pro- 
hibition keeps wild people sober and being 
sober they beat the police; others say 
Prohibition has brought out substitutes 
for the old drinks that drive people crazy, 
but anyhow this over-supply of crime, 
whatever it is due to, is a sign of the times. 
If it did not come out of the war, at least 
it looks like its parent. 





” 


T was interesting to have Yale go out- 
side of her own family for a presi- 
dent, and take a man from the West, but, 
after all, Dr. Angell, though a Michigan 
graduate, and long a resident of Chicago, 
and “ western” to that extent, is not really 
what you would call woolly. His illustrious 
father was born in Rhode Island and was 
a graduate of Brown, and he himself was 
born in Burlington, Vermont. Nearly all 
the West that is of British derivation, is 
simply the East once or twice removed 
Nevertheless a man of the New England 
stock who grows up and gets his school 
and college education in Michigan, de- 
velops differently from what he woul: 
have done in Massachusetts or Connecti- 
cut, and in so far as development in the 
atmosphere of Michigan is an advantage, 
he gets it. E. S. Martin. 
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HERE are so many interesting and varied ways of *being 

wicked on the stage and only one way of being good. If 

you are a character in a play and want to go on the loose, you 

have your choice of smoking cigarettes, drinking cold tea out 

of a decanter, wearing a silk hat at a rakish angle, or standing 

in the doorway and saying, “ Well, I’m off! Don’t wait up 
for me.” 

But when a character wants to be really good and virtuous, 
there is but one course to take. He or she must get a pair of 
overalls and go to live in the country. Regeneration can be 
effected in no other way. According to the latest dramatic 
census, all people living in the country and wearing overalls 
may be classed under the heading “ whiter than hyssop,” while 
the urban population is uniformly and individually wicked. 
Which may explain why the last national census shows an 
overwhelming drift from the rural districts into the cities. 

Without in the least wishing to go on record as an opponent 
of virtue and fresh air, one may perhaps remark that, owing 
to the sameness attendant on the customary last-act rustic 
regeneration, those parts of a play which disclose the variety of 
urban sin may be more interesting. (If Sin had a press agent, 
this remark would be taken and used in a list of commendatory 
criticisms in next Sunday’s advertisement as follows: “Sin 
more interesting than virtue.”—LIrFE. ) 

Such certainly is the case in “ Nice People,” Miss Rachel 
Crother’s latest contribution to the world’s progress. In the 
first act, when the young folks are going to the dogs along 
good macadam, and Miss Francine Larrimore is jeering hoarsely 
at the conventions, it is a highly interesting performance. But 
at the first sign of fatty regeneration of the heart, the overalls 
are brought out and everyone goes out to the farm to reform. 
It was quite fitting that a reformation should take place, but 
why couldn’t it have been done in street clothes, thereby estab- 
lishing a precedent in the theatre? 


HEY do the strangest things in some of our little play- 

houses. Things you never would imagine were going on 

in this great city unless you took a courier and hunted them up 

for yourself. For instance, down at the Bramhall Playhouse 
they are putting on “The Tie That Liberates.” 

The Bramhall is a tiny theatre, but it is made to accommodate 
more words than are used in any three ordinary Broadway 
productions. In each of the five acts there is a mob scene in 
which a mob of words rushes on, sweeping the characters off 
their feet, filling the stage and the first five rows of the or- 
chestra. (In the remaining row sits the policeman whose beat 
is West 27th St.) 

The message of “ The Tie That Liberates” seems to be, that 
if you will only talk long enough you are sure to tire out 


everyone else in the world and then you may live as you wish. 
In four successive acts the hero talks his sister, his wife, his 
friend, and the United States army, all into insensibility. In 
the last act he finds freedom. I beat him to it by about fifteen 
minutes, however, so I don’t know whether or not he is still 
talking, and I confidently expect never to know. 


HERE ought to be some lesson in the unabated popularity 


which “Romance” is finding in its New York revival. 
A successful run in New York, followed by over twelve hun- 
dred performances in London, and now back to New York 
again with advance sales strong enough to indicate another 
long season. What is the secret? 

The story is not new; neither is it told with any particular 
distinction. It has been imitated many times since Mr. Sheldon 
wrote it, and Mr. Sheldon himself can hardly claim to have done 
anything more than a craftsmanlike job of adaptation. The 
production as it now stands, in the light of the progress made 
in staging during the past five years, is what might technically 
be known as “ham.” And yet the Playhouse management is 
already getting out the electric fans for the summer solstice. 

The answer must be Doris Keane. It’s funny we didn’t think 
of that before and save all this space. 


EW YORK has been treated to a series of recitals by Miss 

Ruth Draper, a young woman with remarkable powers 

of mimicry. Her range is a wide one, and in each succeeding 

impersonation she creates a real character which bears no 

possible relation to the one before, all without the customary 

distortion of the features or the donning of a hat like Eddie 
Foy’s. 

Miss Draper has been compared with Beatrice Herford, but 
they really do not attempt the same thing at all. Miss Her- 
ford does not act. She would never think, for instance, of 
impersonating three generations of East Side Jewish women 
in the Domestic Relations Court, as Miss Draper does so well. 
Miss Herford simply stands behind a chair and quietly says 
what a great many people say every day. 
extremely funny reading. Miss Draper’s would make rather 
commonplace reading, lacking the vigor of her vocal interpreta- 
tion. Miss Draper’s types are types which are more or less 
exotic in comparison with the everyday women whom Beatrice 
Herford selects. And, just as it is easier to draw a caricature 
of William G. MacAdoo than. one of Calvin Coolidge, so Miss 
Draper’s task would seem a bit the easier. But she does it 
with remarkable skill. 
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R. WILLIAM ARCHER, author of “ The Green Goddess,” 

remarked just before he sailed back to England that he 

was frank to admit that he couldn’t see anything in “ The 

Tavern.” It really was no play at all, he said, and as for the 

much-vaunted burlesque element in it, there was nothing that 
he could detect. 

This explains a great many things in “The Green Goddess.” 

Robert C. Benchley. 


Her monologues make 





Owing to the time it takes to print Lire, 
readers should verify from the daily news- 
popers the continuance. of the attractions at 
the theatres mentioned. 


More or Less Serious 


Belasco— Debprau.” The decline of a 
famous pantomimist told in rather wearing 
tic form, but splendidly produced, with 
Lionel Atwill playing the title role. 


Belmont.—“‘ Miss Lulu Bett.” People you 
have always known but have never seen on 
the stage before, in a vividly realistic play 
of small-town life. Zona Gale’s dramatiza- 
tion of her novel of the same name. 

Bijou—‘“ Toto.” Leo Ditrichstein in the 
leading role. To be reviewed later. 

Booth—“ The Green Goddess.” Such an 
excellent production of familiar melodra- 
matic situations that they still exert their 
pristine thrill, thanks chiefly to George 
Arliss. 

Century —“In the Night Watch.” Old- 
fashioned spectacle showing a French war- 
ship sinking, presumably from an overload 
of gold braid and heavy talk. 

Eltinge — “‘ The White 


Comedy.— “The Bad Man.” Holbrook 
Blinn in the delightful role of Mexican bandit 
plenipotentiary to the United States border. 

Cort.—“‘ Peg o’ My Heart.” A revival of 
the old favorite, including Laurette Taylor 
and Michael. 

Eltinge—“ Ladies’ Night.” In the ad- 
vertisements of this farce they add “in a 
Turkish bath” in order to attract just the 
right sort of people. 

Forty-Eighth St— “The Broken Wing.” 
A popular arrangement of melodramatic de- 
vices, among them a realistic airplane smash. 

Fulton— “‘ Enter Madame.” Gilda Varesi 
as a temperamental prima donna in a de- 
lightful light comedy of domestic uneasiness. 

Gaiety.—“* Lightnin’.” Last year at this 
theatre. Moves to Chicago in the Fall. 

Sam. H. Harris—‘ Welcome Stranger.” 
An entertaining, though not particularly dig- 
nified handling of the subject of race- 
prejudice. 

Henry Miller—‘“ Wake Up, Jonathan.” 
If you like Mrs. Fiske, you may be able to 
forget the play. 

Hudson—‘*The Meanest Man in the 
World.” Rapid-fire business comedy. 


Klaw.— “Nice People.” What are the 
young folks coming to? 

Little— “ The First Year.” Highly amus- 
ing glimpse into the home life of most 
Americans. 

Longacre.—“‘ The Champion.” Grant Mit- 
chell saving a blatant, overdrawn combina- 
tion of sure-fire laughs. 

Lyceum.— “The Gold Diggers.” Ina Claire 
in a highly successful comedy of chorus- 
girl life. 

Nora Bayes.— “ Three Live Ghosts.” The 
amusing adventures of three unexpectedly 
returned war casualties. 

Park.—*‘ Smooth as Silk.” To be review ed 
later 

Plymouth—“ Little Old New York.” An 
extremely pleasant little play about Man- 
hattan in 1810. 

Punch and Judy—“ Rollo’s Wild Oat.” 
Roland Young in a delicious trifle by Clare 
Kummer. Special Matinees—Four one-act 
plays by Miss Kummer, two of them par- 
ticularly delightful. 

Republic—“ Dear Me.” Very cheerful 

Thirty-Ninth St—“ The Ghost Between.” 
To be reviewed later. 

Eye and Ear Entertain- 





Villa.” Special matinees 
of a rather Scandinavian 
tragedy, dealing with the 
filure of a woman to en- 
force the Inhibition 
Amendment. Lucile Wat- 
son makes it interesting. 

Empire — “ Mary Rose.” 
A memorable experience 
in the theatre for those to 
whom Barrie is his own 
excuse for being. 

Frazee —‘“‘ The Woman 
of Bronze.” Margaret 
Anglin in a French tri- 
angle drama which would 
be no more than ordinary 
were it not for her power- 
ful emotional acting. 

Garrick — “Mr. Pim 
Passes By.” Gentle Eng- 
lish humor, gently han- 
ded. Very pleasing, especi- 
ally Laura Hope Crewes. 

Marine Elliott’s — 
“Spanish Love.” Nothing 
much, done with a great 
deal of manner and color. 
Morosco— “The Bat.” 
You must guess who the 
murderer is. 

Playhouse.~ ‘*Romance.” 
Reviewed in this issue. 

rincess.— “The 
Emperor Jones.” Charles 
Gilpin in an extraordinary 
characterization of a fear- 
Crazed fugitive in a play 
by Eugene O'Neill. 

Ritz.— “ Mary Stuart.” 
To be reviewed later. 


Comedy and Things 
Like That 
Astor. — “Cornered.” 
Trite crook melodrama, 
with psychic trimmings, 
made more than bearable 
Madge Kennedy. 
4 Leorge M. Cohan. — 
he Tavern.” The most 
beautifully insane _ bur- 
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Ambassador. — “ The 
Rose Girl.” Lopokova 
does a dance The rest 
has been done before 

Casino.— “Blue Eyes.” 
Lew Fields and Mollie 
King doing well enough 
considering what they 
have to work with 

Century Roof.— ‘“Mid- 
night Rounders.” Ho-hum! 

Globe— “Tip-Top.” An 
excellent evening's enter 
tainment, including Fred 
Stone, the Six Brown 
3rothers and the Duncan 
Sisters. Ask the man at 
the box office for a seat 
and hear him laugh. 

Hippodrome— “ Good 
Times.” You can’t go fag 
wrong here. 

Knickerbocker— 
“ Mary.” Good songs and 
lively dancing. 

Liberty.— “ Lady Billy.” 
Mitzi in abundance for 
her many admirers For 
the others, in excess 

New Amsterdam— 
“Sally.” Not the best mu- 
sical comedy ever written, 
but about as good as you 
could ask. Leon Errol 
and Marilynn Miller help 

Shubert—“ Her Family 
Tree.” Nora Bayes pre- 
sents Nora Bayes in an 
elaborate revue. 

Times Square.—*“The 
Right Girl.” To be re 
viewed next week. 

V-eanderbilt,— “Irene.” 
Still stepping lightly on 
over the heads of all com 
petitors 

Winter Garden—“The 
Passing Show of 1921.” 
A good show, as Winter 








lue of conventional ro- 
Mantic drama ever staged. 


RUTH CHATTERTON IN “ MARY ROSE.” 


Garden shows go, and a 
really beautiful ballet. 











LOCAL GOSSIP 


EEN a-havin’ trouble over to Bridgetown with the 

new fire department. Leroy Upham’s barn ketched 

afire and Leroy give the alarm, but nobody showed up. 

Seems Stacey Becket had the enjine over to the Cove 

a-pumpin’ out his cellar; Will Hitchcock had the hose 

wettin’ down his garden, and Si Damon wuz using the 
hook and ladder on a job o’ shingling. 

Warren Kent wuz jest goin’ by to the depot with a 
load of milk, and Leroy hailed him and they dumped 
the milk on the fire and put it out. 

Warren says they better sell the enjine and get a 
couple o’ good cows instid and train ’em to answer the 
alarm. 

But they probably won’t do nuthin’ about it. 


(To be continued in our nezt.) 








The Oldness of the New 


HE shortest cut to Oblivion, next to that of being elected 

Vice-President of the United States, or writing the libretto 

for a Grand Opera, is to be forgotten as the originator of a new 

Fashion or Movement in Art, Literature, Religion or what 
you will, 

The way of Fashion is the way of a Circle which has for its 
centre the Human Soul and for its radius Human Perception, 
the Circle being large or small according as its radius of Per- 
ception is long or short. 

And since the Circle must perpetually revisit every point 
upon its path, so Fashion, forever traveling in its own foot- 
steps, must forever repeat itself. 

Every point on the circumference of a Circle is at once a 
starting and a finishing point; at every point two extremes meet. 
This ts what has given rise to the saying that it is but one 
step from the Sublime to the Ridiculous, than which nothing is 
farther from the truth; as well might one say that it is but one 
step from the poetry of John Masefield to the twaddle of Amy 
Lowell, or from the ordered English of Max Beerbohm to the 
calculated ravings of Gertrude Stein. The whole circumference 
of the circle lies between them. 

When you have discovered the exact point at which the Circle 
begins—or ends, then, and only then will you know when or 
where a new Fashion in Religion, Art, Literature, or anything 
else, originated. 

There are no new Fashions or Movements, neither are there 
any Originators. 

Even that statement is not original, King Solomon said the 
same thing in fewer and better words nearly three thousand 
years ago—and it wasn’t new then. 

Oliver Herford. 


The Postman’s Chorus 


(With the usual apologies to Sir W. S. Gilbert) 
SoLo : 
HEN the raindrops run to rivers in the gutter, 
And the hailstones trickle downward from the sky. 
We must sally forth to earn our bread and butter 
(Which is really all our salaries will buy) 
When the Christmas parcels come in such profusion 
That we have no time, ourselves, for Yuletide fyn— 
We are tempted to arrive at the conclusion 
That a postman’s lot is not a happy one. 


Cuorus: 
When the packs we have to carry weigh a ton— 
Weigh a ton— 
Then the postman’s lot is not a happy one— 
Happy one. 


Soxo: 
When the winds of winter start to blow, we shiver 
In the clothes that Congress won’t provide—but we 
Must be very, very careful to deliver 
All the circulars that senators send free; 
We can waste no time in fussing or in fuming 
When there’s governmental duty to be done— 
But we feel that we'll be pardoned for assuming 
That a postman’s lot is not a happy one. 


Cuorus: 
Every morning we must rise before the sun 
"Fore the sun— 
So a postman’s lot is not a happy one— 


Happy one. 


SoLo. 
All the gentlemen in Congress like to mention 
How they’ve helped the workingman to get his share, 
Yet when we direct our case to their attention, 
We are told in lofty tones to take the air; 
For we always must submit to their dominion, 
And the lure of labor unions we must shun— 
Which is why we’re led to hazard the opinion 
That a postman’s lot is not a happy one. 


CHoRUS: 
And the fact remains, when all is said and done— 
Said and done— 
That a postman’s lot is not a happy one— 
Happy one. 
Robert E. Sherwood. 


Their's Not to Answer Why 
“ A TTENTION, class in stenography! A gentleman is com- 
ing to pick out a bright and intelligent stenographer.” 
And did the girls reach for their notebooks? 
No, they all reached for their powder puffs. 


ONES was trying hard to stop a leak in a water pipe with 
some pages he had torn from an old magazine. 

“How does it work?” asked his wife. 

“Pretty well,” said Jones; “it only drips periodically now 9 


ARDUPPE: I really must apologize for looking so shabby. 
Fiuspuss: Oh, clothes don’t make the man. 
Harpupre: Still, many a man owes a lot to his tailor. 
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Whipsocket Bill (to passenger traveling for his health): ves, str, IT WAS RIGHT HERE WHERE 
THE ACCIDENT HAPPENED TO THE OTHER STAGE LAST WEEK. 


























Autoist: WHERE’S THE NEXT REPAIR SHOP? 
Mike: SURE, YOU PASSED THE NEXT REPAIR SHOP TEN MILFS BACK. 
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N a hundred years there 
will be no one left in the 
world who can give a 
first-hand account of the 
great war—no one who 
can say, “I was there; I 
saw it as it was ”—and 
people will have to get their knowledge 
of it from the books and plays that it in- 
spired. The vast maelstrom of words 
which has flowed since the machine guns 
and the typewriters first started clicking 
in 1914 will remain, in greater or lesser 
degree, throughout all time, and by them 
will we and our actions be measured. 

It is quite important, therefore, that we 
get the record straight, and make sure that 
nothing goes down to posterity which will 
mislead future generations into believing 
that this age of ours was anything to brag 
about. Imagine the history which some 
H. G. Wells of the Thirtieth Century 
would write concerning the world war, 
basing his conclusions on such books as 
“From Baseball to Boches,” such plays as 
“Mother’s Liberty Bond,” or such songs 
as “Hello, General Pershing, Is My 
Daddie Safe To-night?” It might be en- 
tertaining reading, but hardly instructive. 

Rather let us hope that this future Wells 
will, depend upon the books of Philip 
Gibbs and Henri Barbusse, and the poems 
of Rupert Brooke, Alan Seeger and John 
MacRae. And if, after reading these, he 
is still doubtful of the fact that war is 
essentially a false, hideous mistake, then 
let him go to see the production of “ The 
Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse,” and 
be convinced. It took us a long time to 
get around to that statement, but the 
picture is well worth the trip. 





— 


LASCO IBANEZ wrote the novel, and 
achieved widespread fame thereby. 
There are many, including the present re- 
viewer, who believe that this fame was 
not altogether deserved. In fact, we must 
confess that we belong to that society (re- 
cently organized by F. P. A.) of “ Those- 
who-started-but-did-not-finish The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse.” 
The motion picture adaptation, however, 
succeeded in holding our undivided at- 
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The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse 


tention more consistently than any dra- 
matic production since the day when, at 
the age of seven, we broke down at a per- 
formance of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and 
were carried out in a sinking condition. 

The great strength and vigorous appeal 
with which “The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse” has been endowed is largely 
due to the superb direction of Rex In- 
gram, who produced it. His was a truly 
Herculean task, and he has done it so 
well that his name must now be placed at 
the top of his profession. 

June Mathis did the work of adapting 
the story, and her scenario is coherent, and 
strongly constructed on logical lines, with 
a fine sense for dramatic values. At no 
time does the action drop or the suspense 
weaken, except for a few moments near 
the end when a crowd of frolicsome 
doughboys and Salvation Army lassies are 
dragged in just to give the orchestra a 
chance to blare out “ Over There.” 

The cast is uniformly good, and selected 
with such great care that every part— 
Spanish, Indian, French and German—is 
played by a character who is actually true 
to type. In the leading rdle is a new- 
comer to the screen, Rudolph Valentino, 
who has a decided edge—both in ability 
and appearance—over all the stock movie 
heroes, from Richard Barthelmess down. 
He tangoes, makes love and fights with 
equal grace. Both he and Alice Terry, 
who plays opposite him, will be stars in 
their own right before long. 

It is impossible to detail the work of 
the others in the large cast, but more than 
passing mention should be made of Joseph 
Swickard, Pomeroy Cannon, Nigel de 
Brulier, John Sainpolis, Stuart Holmes, 
Wallace Beery and Beatrice Dominguez. 

The pictures themselves are at all time: 
striking, and occasionally beautiful—fo1 
Ingram has evidently studied closely the 
art of composition, and almost any one 
scene, taken at random from the nine reels, 
would be worthy of praise for its pic- 
torial qualities alone. 

The four horsemen—Conquest, War, 
Pestilence and Death—are convincingly 
frightful figures, and the fleeting pictures 
of them galloping through the clouds in 
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(COMPARISONS are necessarily odious, 

but we cannot help looking back 
over the brief history of the cinema, and 
trying to find something that can be com- 
pared with “The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse.” The films which first come 
to mind are “The Birth of a Nation” 
“Intolerance,” “Hearts of the World” 
and “Joan the Woman” ; but the grandi- 
ose posturings of David Wark Griffith and 
Cecil B. De Mille appear pale and artificial 
in the light of this new production, made 
by a company which has never been rated 
very high. Nor does the legitimate stage 
itself come out entirely unscathed in the 
test of comparison, for this mere movie 
easily surpasses the noisy claptrap which 
passes off as art in the box office of the 
Belasco Theatre. 


he'l 


T is our belief that the film will not be 

an unqualified success in the United 
States, where the entire war now resolves 
itself into terms of Liberty Loan Drives 
and George Creel. But in France, “The 
Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse” will 
be hailed as a great dramatic achievement; 
one which deserves—more than any other 
picture play that the war inspired—to be 
handed down to generations yet unbom, 
that they may see the horror and the 
futility of the whole bloody mess. Ingram 
has recorded the martyrdom of France as 
no writer could have done. 

Praise is difficult to compose, for it is 
always easier to be harsh than it is to be | 
ecstatic. The reviewer’s task would be 
much simpler if every movie was of the 
calibre of “Man-Woman-Marriage,” for 
instance. Nevertheless, we have told our 
story, and we shall stick to it. 

“The Four Horsemen of the Apoc- 
alypse” is a living, breathing answer to 
those who still refuse to take motion pic- 
tures seriously. Its production lifts the 
silent drama to an artistic plane that it has 
never touched before. 

Robert E. Sher 
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A Resume of Any Mother's Conversation 


once he starts in—that’s the way he does 


E don’t flatter ourselves that he’s 
a pretty baby, but he is so healthy- 
looking. Really, I often say that 
tia great deal rather have him that way 
han just pretty.” 

“I think he is going to be some kind 
sia scientist. Ever since he was a little 
tit of a thing he has always been crazy 
out taking things apart and trying to 
put them together again.” 

“I do wish you could see him in his 
bath!” 

“Sometimes I’m afraid that his mind is 
rally too active. That’s why we are just 
as dlad that he doesn’t try to say any 
yords or repeat any nursery rhymes—we 
jon't want his brain to be overstimu- 
lated.” 

“Well, no, he doesn’t walk yet. But 
tell be running about all over the place 








everything.” 

“The photographer said that he was the 
best subject he’d taken in he didn’t know 
how long.” 

“ Why, when he was only eleven months 
old he was wearing two-year size rompers. 
And yet neither his father nor I am un- 
usually tall.” 

“Just hear him cry because his nurse 
took that hatpin away from him! He 
certainly has a will of his own—and it’s 
a good thing to have, too, I think.” 

“So many people seem to think that he 
looks like his father, but he’s really ex- 
actly like a picture I have of myself when 
I was a baby.” 

“He’s a regular boy, all right—no one 
would ever mistake him for a little girl. 
Of course, he’s rather rough now and 
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then, but, goodness knows, I’d much 
rather have him like that.” 
“You know, it isn’t his looks so much, 


He’s 
all the nurses at the hospital 


but he has such a lot of personality. 
always had 
remarked it.” 
“T can’t understand how some mothers 
can rave the way they do about the most 
uninteresting children. I’m sure that if 
my child were not cunning or bright, I 
should be the first one to realize it.” 


Dorothy Parker. 


50-50 


HILE the school teacher was away at 
the annual meeting of the state as- 
sociation she sent all of her little pupils a 
postcard greeting. Little Edgar replied in 
kind and on his card wrote: “I hope you 


are enjoying our vacation.” 





Hopson (to new butler) : 1 OUGHT TO TELL YOU, BILLINGS, THAT I HAVE A COMPLETE HOME-BREW 
OUTFIT, AND OF COURSE I WOULDN'T WANT YOU TO MENTION IT OUTSIDE. 


Billings: 


GOOD LORD, sIR! 


THATS WHY THE PLACE WAS SO “IGHLY RECOMMENDED TO ME, 








































“WELL, MY DEAR, I HOPE YOU LEARNED SOMETHING DURING THE SERMON THIS MORNING.” 


“I WOULDN’T HAVE MISSED IT FOR THE WORLD. 


I LEARNED THE PATTERN 


OF THE SMARTEST HAT YOU EVER SAW.” 


What the Commuter Talks About 
Smoking car of the 8:06. 
First CoMMUTER (in a loud, but mournful voice) : 
would you believe it, my morning shave is a constant source 


CENE: 


Jones, 


of torture to me? 
pulls and hurts. 
skin like mine! 

Seconp CoMMUTER (timidly): I know, I know, but let’s talk 
about something else this morning. For land’s sakes, Jones, 
don’t let’s 

First CoMMUTER (indignantly): Don’t let’s what? 

Seconp CoMMUTER (desperately): Don’t let’s spend the 
whole ride to town going over this shaving business. Have we 
discussed anything else all year? Nol!!!!! Nothing but wiry 
beards and tender skin, and why your razor pulls and scrapes, 
and how the little teeth look under a microscope, and why some 
sdap gives you a good lather, and another soap doesn’t, and why 
you have to hone a razor, and why your face smarts. Of 
course it’s all right for a little while, Jones, but when you keep 
drumming at it for months on end (Pauses appealingly.) 

First ComMutTER (grimly): Yes, go on. 

Seconp ComMuTER: Well, I just can’t stand it, that’s all. 
For heaven’s sake, Jones, there’s the league of nations, and the 
Republican Party and Bolshevism, and the stock market—come 
now, let’s lay off shaving—just for fifteen minutes! 

First ComMuTER (amazed): Why man! Can it be possible? 

Seconp CoMMUTER (encouraged): Of course it’s possible! 
It’s just as easy! Your mind’s in a rut—that’s all. 


Try as I may, the razor slips and slides— 
It’s a curse having a wiry beard and a tender 


First ComMUTER (with calm dignity): No, no. You mit 
take me. Can it be that as a commuter you have forgotten 
what you owe to humanity? 

Seconp CoMMUTER (also amazed) : 
owed humanity anything! 

First ComMuTER: Well, we do! It’s our duty to humanity 
to keep talking about shaving. Tired as we may be of the 
subject, still we must forge on. Can it be possible you don't 
see why? Can it be possible you are so short-sighted? If 
we didn’t talk about how our razors pulled and our faces 
smarted, if we didn’t wonder why our soap was sticky, of 
whether it is better to use hot water or cold—how would any: 
one ever write any advertisements about razors or shaving 
materials? How could humanity ever find out why one razor 
is better than another? Who would be left to offer the touch 
of human interest? Even an advertisement about shaving 
must have a subject, and we are the subjects. We always have 
been, and now they depend on us. Can we leave them im the 
lurch for a selfish whim? 

Seconp CoMMUTER: Of course we can’t! Jones, I believe 
you are right. (Sighs.) You were saying, I think, that you 
find shaving a torture? Well, have you ever thought it may be 
the soap you are using that’s wrong? Now soap. . - 

(Curtain.) 


Why, I didn’t think we 


HE Blues of this country want compulsory churchgoing, 
and the Reds of Russia enforce compulsory theatre-#- 
tendance. What great strides Freedom seems to be making! 
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Something to Read—A Maid (handing 
up two books to a library assistant) : 
Will you change these two books, please, 
for Mrs. Crawley-Smith? 

Assistant: Are there any others you 
wish for?” 

Maid: No. Mrs. Crawley-Smith does- 
n’t mind what they are so long as they 
have big print and a happy ending. 

—London Chronicle. 


Plenty of Action —Slapstick Di- 
rector: Can’t you suggest a novel from 
which we could adapt a comedy? 

Comedian: My memory isn’t very ac- 
curate, but isn’t there a book called “Alice 
Threw the Looking-glass ”?—Film Fun. 


Traps for the Unwary —A Lover: I 
wish you’d find out how I stand with your 
father. 

His Lass: Oh! Why? 

A Lover: He gave me a tip on the 
Stock Exchange to-night—London Mail. 


Normalcy—Movie Director (to ingenue) : 
Don’t look so stupid, please, miss. You 
aren’t supposed to be in love any more! 

—Fliegende Blatter (Munich). 
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“ JONES, THE JUTE BROKER, OFFERED ME HIS 
HAND AND HIS FORTUNE, BUT I REFUSED 
BOTH.” 

“oH, WHY?” 

“ONE WAS TOO LARGE, AND THE OTHER 
TOO SMALL.” —Looker-On (Calcutta.) 





“ALL RIGHT; SINCE YOU REFUSE ME THE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS ILL GO AND DIE OF 
HUNGER.” 

“GO AHEAD, I BELIEVE THERE'S NO SUF- 
FERING TO SPEAK OF AFTER THE FIRST. TWO 
MONTHS.” —Le Journal Amusant (Paris). 


Of Two Evils— The yellow man has 
invaded Paris as well as London, owing 
to the absence of domestic help. <A 
newspaper depicts such a servant arriving 
at a French home, where the lady of the 
house exclaims in consternation, “ But he 
does not know a word of French! What 
shall we do?” “Do not hesitate a 
moment,” says the husband. “Learn 
Chinese at once!” 

— Japan Advertiser (Tokyo). 


Close Competition —First Business Man: 
You say: that none of your stenographers 
wants a vacation this year? That’s funny. 

Second Business Man: No, it’s that 
nice young secretary—the girls are afraid 
of missing a chance at him—Hojas Se- 
lectas (Barcelona). 


There Are Others —“ Pompous and con- 
ceited, is he not?” 

“Very! He seems to believe that he 
can make anything inevitable by merely 
bowing to it.”"—Kansas City Star. 


And Overtime —Spanish toreadors are 
on strike for a higher wage. There is 
talk, we understand, of a six bull week. 
—Punch. : 


Good-Night Resolutions 

At night ere I am lost in sleep 

My little thoughts like flocks of sheep 

Come home on tender, tired feet 

And make my wilful heart repeat: 
“To-morrow I shall be most kind. 

I shall be good. I shall not find 

A single fault with anything 

But I shall laugh and blithely sing 

At whatsoever fate may mock.” 

And then I sleep...Burr! Five o'clock! 

Time’s rich alarm renews my brain, 

“Oh, damn it, is it day again?” 

—Bulletin (Sydney), 


How the Hunger -Strike Began—Profe. 
sional Faster: I should like to undertake 
a fast of four weeks in this show of yours 
How much will you pay me? 

Showman: I can’t give you any salary, 
but I will pay for your keep.—Pearson’; 
Weekly (London). 


Politics—He: But you said you'd mary 
me if I voted for Squawks. 

She: Nothing but a campaign lie, old 
deah.—Dartmouth Jack o’ Lantern. 
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First Bloke (out on strike): BEES 
OUTER WORK LONG, BILL? 

Second Bloke: WEEKS AN’ WEEKS. 

First Bloke: ’arp Luck! 

Second Bloke: ’TIs ’ARD LUCK, WHEN A 
BLOKE IS WILLING TO STRIKE AND 'E CANT 


GET A JOB. —Bulletin (Sydney.) 
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Pre In these strenuous 
bie days Phoenix leads in 
Pearson's world sales because of 


| its outstanding econ- 
omy. To every foot 
in the family it brings 
lasting comfort and 
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Dehnition 

Two brawny men were discussing a mu- 
tual friend. One said: “ Naow, I tell yer, 
Bert aint no blinkin’ good. Worryin’ kind 
of blighter ’e is.” The other agreed, “ Ho, 
Bert is the kind of blowk that puts on 
a pair of gloves to do a job o’ work, an’ 
then does it wiv ‘is feet.”"—London Morning 
Post. 


yus. 


Innuendo 

There were two convicts, one in for steal- 
ing a watch, the other for stealing a cow. 
They disliked each other, and their conver- 
sation was full of innuendo. 

Thus the man who had stolen the cow said 
to the man who had stolen the watch: 

“Jim, what time is it?” 

“ Milking time, Joe.”—Cottonyarns. 








“ 





“ Wuere can I put this suitcase?” GIRL 


“I’m sorry, old man, but the icebox is 
full."—Jowa Frivol. 





I DON’T KNOW WHY 
IF I WERE A MAN AND SHOULD MEET A 
LIKE MYSELF, 
PROPOSED SIXTEEN TIMES.” 

—L’Esquella de la Torratxa (Barcelona). 


In the Era of Billions 
How oft economy grows gay 
And boasts of its efficient work, 
When it has merely stopped the pay 
Of some two-thousand-dollar clerk! 


—W ashington Star, 


The Dictator 


An indignant critic of a certain action of 
Congress rushed into the presence of Sep. 
ator Lodge with the exclamation: 


| “ Why 
senator, that is purely a matter of Senti- 
ment.” The senator gazed at his caller for 


a moment, then handed him this significan: 
reply: “Sentiment, did you say? Try 
enough, but then you know sentiment rules 
the world.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer 


Man's Magnanimity 
Tue Brute: What are you crying for? 
His HetpMaTe: Because you beat me. 
“All right, I forgive you.”—Le Journg 
Amusani (Paris). 
THEY HESITATE. Our Munificent Congress 
Anyway, the disabled soldiers are prob- 
ably glad we didn’t charge them anything 
for the privilege of getting disabled.—Nash- 
ville Tennessean, 


1’D ALREADY HAVE 














Lire is published every Thursday, simultaneously in the United States, 
Great Britain, Canada and British Possessions. Title registered in U. S. 
Patent Office. $5.00 a year in advance. Additional postage to foreign 
countries in the Postal Union, $1.60 a year; to Canada, 80 cents. Single 
current copies, 15 cents. Back numbers, after three months from date of 
publication, 25 cents. Issues prior to 1910 out of print. 

The rext and illustrations in Lire are copyrighted, For Reprint Rights 
in Great Britain apply to Lire, Rolls House, Breams Buildings, Fetter 


The foreign trade supplied from Lire’s London Office, Rolls House, 
Breams Buildings, London, E. C. Canadian distributor, J. R. Tanguay, 
386-388 St. James Street, Montreal, Canada. 

No contributions will be returned unless accompanied by stamped and 
addressed envelope. Lire does not hold itself responsible for the loss or 
non-return of unsolicited contributions. 

Notice of change of address should reach this office two weeks prior to 




















Lane, London, E. C., England. the date of issue to be affected. 
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| Hel | Of Her Easter Gifts 


TRANGE that Stetson alone 

seems able to interpret the 

smartness and high distinction of 
the current style. 

You have only to pull a Stetson 
snugly down on the forehead and 
look at yourself in the mirror to see 
what we mean. 

Style, Quality and Sound Money’s 
Worth assured by the Stetson Label 
in each Hat. 


JOHN B. STETSON COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


STETSON 
































She Valued Most 
the Subscription to 


. 
ife 
It meant pleasure to the entire family. 
Easter Giving is a pretty custom and one 
rarely carried to extremes, and Lire is 4 
safe choice. 
Try it for a year, or, Obey That 


Impulse, and, for a trial trip, avail your- 
self of our 


>: 






Special Offer 


Enclosed find One Dollar (Canadian $1.20, Foreign $1.40). Send 
Lire for three months—twelve issues—to 





Open only to new subscribers; no subscriptions renewed 
at this rate, 


LIFE, 17 West 31st Street, New York. 


One Year $5 Foreign = 


Canadian $5.80 ' 
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The Chandler Still Leads for 
High Quality at Low Price 


IGHT years of service to Chandler owners, a 
hundred thousand of them now, have proved 
Chandler worthiness. The one Chandler motor, devel- 
oped and refined throughout these eight years, stands 
out notably among sixes. And the known Chandler 
policy of best quality at lowest price is exemplified in 
the Chandler car of today. 
Standing back of this car, and responsible for its 
superiority, is one of the notably strong organizations 


SEVEN SPLENDID of the motor car industry. An organization whose 
BODY TYPES purpose has always been to build a car that shall live 
Seven-Passenger Touring Car $1930 and multiply its friendships. 
Four-Passenger DispatchCar 2010 


Seven handsome types of body are mounted on the 


Four-Passenger Roadster 1930 ‘ 

Sesame Siete pol one standard Chandler chassis, all of them roomy and 
Seven-Passenger Sedan 3030 comfortable, splendidly upholstered and with lustrous 
Four-Passenger Coupe 2930 finish. Some one of them will meet your requirements. 
Five-Passenger Limousine 3530 . 

Cord Tires Standard Equipment We shall be pleased to mail you complete catalogue 


(All Prices F. O. B. Cleveland) 


THE CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
Export Dept.: 1819 Broadway, New York Cable Address: “‘CHANMOTOR" 


CAANDLER SUX 


Famous For Its Marvelous Motor 











—BuY DIAMONDS pirecr- 


From JASON WEILER & SONS, Boston, Mass. 


One of America’s Jeading diamond importers 
and save 20 to 40 per cent. onregular retail prices 


For over 45 years the house of Jason Weiler & Sons of 
Boston has been one of the leading diamond importing 
concerns in Amer- 
ica selling to jewel- 
ers. However, a 
large business is 
done direct by mail 
with customers at 
importing prices! 
Here is a list of 
diamonds — direct 
to you by mail 
This one carat diamond is of fine —which clearly 
brilliancy and perfectly cut. Mounted proves our position 
in Tiffany style] 4K. solid gold setting. to name prices on 
¢ - o> opus. take it to any Giamends thet 
jeweler and if he says tt can u- c=, 
lcated for less than’ $200.00 send it (hould surely in- 

ck and your money will be returned wen ve dia- 


Sones, epout & quibble. €145.00 mond purchaser: 








PRICES ON OTHER 
DIAMOND RINGS 


Y% carat - - $31.00 
%carat - - 50.00 
carat - - 73.00 
% carat ~ - 108.00 
lecarat ~- - 145.00 
l'carats - 217.00 


2 carats - - 290.00 
3 carats - - 435.00 
Money refunded if these diamonds 

















Ladies’ All Platinum can be purchased elsewhere for 
Diamond Ring less than one-third more. 

Two perfectly cut blue white | Prices yary according to style of 
diamonds, one genuine rich | meuntinen. See our free cata- 
blue sapphire, French cut. The log illustrating all the latest 
platinum ring is richly hand style Rings, Btoocbes, Pendants, 
carved and pierced in lace work Ear-rings, eto. 
effect. A remark- 9 
able value at - - . 


We refer you as to our reliability to 
any bank or newspaper in Boston 


If desired, rings will be 
sent to any bank you 
may name with privi- 
lege of examination. 
Ourdiamond guarantee 
for full value for all 
time goes with every 
purchase. 


WRITE TODAY 











DIAMONDS 


This book is beautifully 
illustrated. Tells how to 
judge, select and buy 
diamonds. Tells how 
they mine, cut and mar- 
ket diamonds. This 
book gives weights, 
sizes and prices of a 
Million Dollars’ Worth 
of Diamonds. 


A copy will be mailed to you FREE on receipt of your 
name and address. 


Jason Weiler & Sons 


371 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: London, Amsterdam and Paris 














Confidence Misplaced 


“One of our prominent professors gave 
an interview to one of the reporters, with 
the understanding that his name must not 
appear in print.” 

“Then it evidently got into the paper.” 

“ Yes, and now he is mad because it was 
spelled wrong.”—Kansas Brown Bull. 


Last Words 
Tue Sick Man: If I don’t pull through 
give this paper to the doctor. 
HovuSsEKEEPER: 


’ 


His fee? 
“ No—a bit of counsel: ‘ My dear sir, re- 


nounce medicine.’ ”—L’Jllustration (Paris). 


Quicker, Watson! 


In the words of the Cockney who had 
been devouring detective stories by the 
sheaf, “‘ Hafter hall, there’s no P’lice like 


Holmes.”—<Sketch (London). 








Yankee Bards and British Reviewers 


{The scarlet of American excess 
creeps even into the pale blue of Ameri- 
can sentimentality. * * * The senti- 
mental attitude toward women * * * 
sometimes takes a strange lyrical form, 
particularly in the newspapers.— W. L. 
George, in Harper’s.] 


Lady, pray pardon mine excess, 
But when your simple suppliant woos, 
Despite his Yankee scarletness, 
He has Those Sentimental Blues. 
Yet, though the yappiest of hicks, 
Unsentimental as a derrick, 
He learned a lot of mushy tricks 
From Robert Herrick. 


“Love in my bosom like a bee” 

(From Lodge I lift that lovely line). 
‘Love still hath something of the sea’ 
(Sedley). “ And I'll not ask for wine” 

(Jonson). From Byron’s Athens Maid, 
From girls in Wither, Cowley, Fletcher, 
Tennyson, Waller, Dobson, Praed 
I’ve swiped, you betcher. 


, 


Oh, British bards, studied so oft, 
If slushy be my roundelay, 
If tender be my heart and soft— 
Ye made me what I am to-day. 
But still, the heart of this here bard, 
For all its frequent jeopardizing, 
Has made itself robust and hard 
From exercising. 
—F. P. A., in New York Tribune. 


One Day Last Week 


“ Personals” from a Minnesota paper: 

Joseph Hillesheim got stuck with his 
car one day last week. 

P. C. Nagal was out breaking roads with 
his billy goats one day last week. 

Edmund and Norbet Schroepfer were run- 
ning a race up west one night last week. 

Pete Goblirsch was seen out hunting on 
A. Hillesheim’s frog farm one day last 
week. 

Nick Bock and Henry Slander went out 
riding bicycles one day last week. 


Blue-Lawless 


Cop (surprising footpad at work): Ah, 
that’s the second time I’ve caught you red- 
handed. 

Crook (calmly puffing cigar): 
matter? I got me license. 

Cop: 


What’s de 


Don’t pretend innocence; you know 
there’s a law against smoking on Sunday !— 
California Pelican, 


Recalling the Judgment of Paris 
Tue Stout Lapy (to friend, as husband 
passes): My old man’s got too much of an 
eye on the girls nowadays! He’s just off 
to serve on one of them juries.—Passing 


Show (London). 





“Or hate flattery,” said O’Brien the 
other day. “ Flatthery makes ye think ye are 
betther than ye are, an’ no man livin’ can 
iver be that.” -—Boston Transcript. 


spirin 


Always say “*Bayer” 
Unless you see the name “Bayer” 
on tablets, you are not getting gen- 
uine Aspirin prescribed by physi- 
cians for 21 years and proved safe 
by millions. Directions in package. 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Many 
facture of Monoaceticacidester <f Salicylicacid, 





























“WHO IS THAT PRETTY WOMAN IN THE BOX 


OPPOSITE?” 
“TWENTY YEARS AGO, SIR, IT WAS 1; TO-DAY 
IT’S MY DAUGHTER.” 
(Sans-Géne (Paris). 


——— 











Dua. Pires 


ALL DUNHILL PIPES BEAR THE ROUND 
WHITE SPOT AND ARE STAMPED 


nn “ 

LONDON 
M. M. Importing Co. 
6 East 45th St. N. Y. 





SOLE AGENTS IN THE UV. S. 
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Rhymed Reviews 
The Mysterious Rider 


(By Zane Grey. Harper & 
wolves and 


cw 
We in 


On “Some s choicest cattle, 
They found the infant Columbine, 
A helpless waif, too young to prattle. 





» Bros. ) 


mountain lions 


Belllounds, the rancher, loved her well 
And brought her up to call him Daddy. 
(Observe his name; the triple = 

Is doubtless neat, if somewhat faddy.) 


Yet old Belllounds, by looking black, 
Obtained the maiden’s pledge to marry 

His wastrel offspring, Buster Jack, 
Who had a load of sin to carry. 


No other villain, heard or seen 

In all the host that art can muster 
From printed volume, stage, or screen 
Is near so villainous as Buster. 


Astranger came to White Slides Ranch,— 
One Hell-Bent Wade; his tales of 
slaughter 
Could make the wildest cowboy blanch ; 
In Columbine he saw his daughter! 


To free that girl, so true and pure, 
From most immoral obligations 
And let her marry Wilson Moore, 
He foiled the villain’s machinations. 


He cornered Jack and made him hear 
How bad he’d been to Collie’s mother 
(Remorse had made him slightly queer), 
Then he and Buster shot each other. 





Sure 
Relief 















Hot water 
L-Al Relief 















For Travelers 


— as necessary as ee 


sbekez, Cheques 




















Facts About “A-B:A” Cheques 


—they are universally used and accepted 

—your countersign in presence of accep- 
tor identifies you 

—if lost or stolen they cannot be cashed 

—safer than money,more convenient than 

ues 

—issued by banks everywhere in denom- 

inations of $10, $20, $50 and $100 

















BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
New York City 











Though bookstores work in 
mounds, 

And thousands cannot do without it, 

When “ !’ hissed Belllounds,” 


He quite expressed my thoughts about it. 


heap this 


Arthur Guiterman. 


All Was Ready 
Show: great novelist summoned his pub- 
lisher to his luxurious home. 

“Have your salesmen,” he asked, “ pre- 
pared for their semi-annual trip among 
the down-trodden booksellers?” 

“They have.” 

“Has your publicity man written the 
usual biographical notices and arranged 
for a series of dinners in my honor?” 

“He has.” 

“Have your great minds selected a title 
for my forthcoming work?” 

“Indeed, yes.” 



























Steamship Reservations, 
Rail and Pullman Tickets, 
Baggage and Accident Insur- 
ance, European Railway Tick- 
ets, Hotel Reservations and 
General Information 
We prepare itineraries and quote 
costs for independent travel in 
America, Europe, Orient, South 
America, Bermuda. 


65 BROADWAY 





“Then what do you want me to write 
about?” 

The publisher drew from his pocket a 
paper. 

“Here is a 
plied. “It has 
sentiment, 


wonderful plot,” he re- 


every element—maudlin 


mystery, touches of your char 


acteristic humor, profound insight 
everything.” 

The great author was conservative. 
He had had experience. 

“T haven’t time to read it just’ now,” he 
said. “But are you sure? How do you 
know that it is any good?” 

“ Good!” exclaimed the publisher. “ Of 
course it is good. Why, 
has met with the unqualified approval of 


every member of our motion-picture de- 


my dear sir, it 


partment.” 





Science proves the danger 
Sof, bleeding gums § . 


Sa _——————————— 


EDICAL «i- 
ence proves 
that unhealthy gums 
cause serious ail- 
ments. People suf- 
fering from Pyos- 
thea (a disease of 
the gums) often suf- 
fer from other ills, 
suchas rheumatism, 
anaemia, nervous 
iy disorders or weak- 
5 ened vital organs. 
"a These ills have been 
traced in many cases 
to the Pyorrhea germs 
whichbreedin pockets 

about the teeth. 
Four out of five peo- 
le over forty have 
enken. It begins 
withtender and bleed- 
ing gums. Then the 
gums recede ,the teeth 
decay, loosen and fall 
out, or must be ex- 
tracted to rid the sys- 
tem of the infecting 

germs. 
Guard your health 
and your teeth. Keep 
rrhea away. Visit 
your dentist often for 
tooth and gum in 
ye oe and make 
ilyuse of Forhan’s 

or the Gums. 
Forhan’s For the 
Gums will prevent 
rrhea—or check 
its progress—if used 
consistently. Ordi- 
nary dentifrices 


white and clean. 
35c and 60c tubes 
in U.S. and Can. 


Formula of 
R.J.Forban,D.D.S. 


FORHAN CO. 
lew Yor 


Forhan’s, Ltd. 
Montreal 














“COME, BOBBY, DON’T BE A LITTLE SAV- 
AGE—KISS THE LADY,” 

“NO, SHE’S A NAUGHTY LADY. IF I KISS 

HER SHE’LL GIVE ME A SLAP, JUST AS 

SHE DID TO PAPA.”—Sans-Géne (Paris). 














FOR g MEN F BRAINS 


IGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 


| and 


Gaudeamus 


NPOPULAR as the statement may be, 
there are things for which one may 

be devoutly thankful. There are certain 
ways in which mankind, or the existence 
of mankind, has improved. Some causes 
of trial and tribulation have disappeared. 


| Reference is not made to the unmitigated 


torments of stage-coach travel in the pic- 
tuiresque old coaching days, or to the de- 
cided discomforts of dungeons and racks 
in the romantic centuries of chivalry 
knight-errantry. There have been 
advances and improvements more recent, 
and in truth almost of yesterday. 
Nearly anyone, except the very young, 
can remember the horrors of “ formal 
calls.” This institution existed until very 
lately. 


but they are rapidly disappearing. What 


its terrors were, those who knew it at its 
| worst can well attest. 


Womankind suffered perhaps the most, 
yet there were some who seemed 
to like the ritual. Rounds of calls, in 
which two banded themselves together to 
descend upon their friends and acquaint- 
ances, were as frequent as Mexicar bor- 
der raids nowadays. In the number of 
door bells rung, and the number of vis- 
itees who were “out,” were found cause 
for boastfulness. 

Men never made any pretence of liking 
the arrangement or being patient under it. 
Still, in the straight-laced world of yester- 
day they submitted and submissively made 
“party calls” and “dinner calls.” One 
can hardly understand it now with the 
glorious freedom of the present. With 
the French Revolution the taille, the dimes 
and corvées were abolished. Well, one of 
the results of the spirit of our time is the 
abolition of the corvée of “ formal calls.” 
One does not have to feel that awful obli- 
gation. An invitation can be accepted 
light-heartedly, without a thought of the 
day or hour of reckoning when one is 
obliged to sit up and “ make” conversation. 

This is the reason for the claim that 
there are some gains. With “formal 
calls” as obsolete as the chignon, there is 
reason for profound thankfulness and, in- 
deed, hope of the future. As a matter of 
fact, everything connected with social 
amenities, and “society” generally, is 
vastly easier and—what is important— 
more amusing. The minuet may have 
been “magnificent,” but it was no fun, 
and, as a field sport, golf is much pleas- 


” 


anter than duelling. And above all, the | 


dread of the “formal call” is going— 
going—gone. 
George Hibbard. 


Harmonious 
“FID they give Bidemup, the bridge ex- 
pert, a very elaborate funeral?” 
“No, just simple honors.” 








PETER J. CAREY & SONS, INC., PRINTERS 





Unquestionably there are linger- | 
ing traces of the practice still to be found, | 








This Story For Yourself 

New York had seemed so wonderful—art had 
seemed so big—but New York turned a cold 
shoulder—art proved hard and bitter. Alone 
in the big city, at the end of her resources 
she was too weary to cry. This Special day 
she went out to seek—not glory or fame—but 
just for something to eat. She found—but ket 
the story be told by 


O. HENRY 


274 Complete Stories— One Long Novel 


For years now you have heard of O. Henry 
—you have read these advertisements and 
thought that some day you would own a set for 
yourself. But you have put off the sending 
from month to month. The time for that is gone, 
Now—today— you must order your set of 0, 
Henry to get the low price and the Oppenheim 
FREE! 

So great is the popularity uf O. Henry—so 
enormous is the demand for his books—that we 
should like for all time to continue this offer. 
But wecan’t. It costs more than twice as much 
now to make the sets as it did. Paper costs 
more—ink costs more; binding costs more. So 
we must withdraw this offer. But as long as 
the stock now on hand lasts, you can get 0. 
Henry at the low price, and— 


orrayainne 7 Volumes FREE 


No other writer ever knew so much of the secret history of 
Europe. No other writer ever understood so well the hidden 
force-—the secret intrigues—the startling accicents—the sudden 
deaths—that have kept Europe in turmoil for the past generation. 
He was looked upon as the most dangerous man in England. He 
was marked down by Germany for private execution, because he 
knew too much of her plots and intrigues, he suspected tco many 
of her designs. 

Fighting—scheming—plotting—mystery — love—adventure—all 
these are in his stories—and all his marvelous genius is in the 
telling of them. He makes them so real that you forget every- 
thing about you in the joy ofthem. He lets you into secrets that 
take your breath away. He shows you the real inner workings of 
European diplomacy. He holds you enthralled with the romance, 
the mystery of his tale right up to the very last word. 


Now, while you can, get the 0. Henry at the low 
price with E. Phillips Oppenheim FREE. Never 
again can we give you such a chance. Don't 
miss it! Cut the coupon. Send it TODAY! 


The REVIEW of REVIEWS Co. 


Publishers of the American Review of Reviews 


30 Irving Place New York City 


ee 
Review of Reviews Company, 
30 Irving Place, New York City. 

Send me on approval, charges paid by you, O. Henry's works ia 
12 volumes, bound in silk cloth, with gold tops Also the 7 volume 
Masterpieces of E. Phillips Oppenheim bound in cloth If ] keep 
the books, I will remit $1.50 in five davs, and then $2.04 month 
for 14 months for the O. Henry set only. and keep the 7 volumes 
of FE. Phillips Oppenheim FREE. Otherwise I will, within 10 days, 
return both sets at your expense. 


Name 
Address .. 


Occupation. . 

The more sumptuous three-quarter Kerato binding of Be 
Henry costs only a few cents more a volume and has —_ “ 
Savorite. For a set of this more luxurt ms binding, ¢ A 
the terms to $2.00 in five days, and then $3.00 a month for le 
months. 





